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The government majority was now, and with reason,
thoroughly roused. So was the country, and there was reason
to believe that, had Asquith then dissolved, the unionist party
would have been swept away. But a government cannot be so
irresponsible as the opposition under Bonar Law had become;
and the prime minister had the foreign situation in his eye. A
"purge3 of the old army caste was warranted on political grounds,
and might probably in a few years have meant greater army
efficiency; but for the time it would disorganize the Expedition-
ary Force. Seely and the two generals who initialled Cough's
document had, of course, to resign; and in place of the former
Asquith executed the heroic gesture of becoming war minister
himself. His followers supposed that this betokened a drastic
policy, such as only a prime minister could put through; in fact,
it heralded a policy of surrender, such as only a prime minister
could put over. He did not touch even the arch-offender,
Sir Henry Wilson.
The Curragh episode, thus handled, disarmed the govern-
ment. A month later, on 24 April, a second episode, the Larne
gun-running, enabled the Ulster Volunteers to become armed.
They had perhaps five or six thousand rifles before, and a limited
stock of ammunition. But on this occasion they landed 30,000
rifles and bayonets and 3 million rounds. The affair was well
organized by their chiefs, who mobilized a large force with
remarkable secrecy, and were able without active violence to
hold up all the police and coastguards of a wide area. It could
hardly have been managed but for the palpable inefficiency into
which Birrell, during his seven years' tenure of the Irish secre-
taryship, had allowed the Royal Irish Constabulary to lapse.
Though it greatly altered the perspective in the Ulstermen's
favour, one of its more immediate effects was probably not
anticipated by them. This was a rush on the part of nationalists,
especially in Ulster, to join the new National Volunteers. Soon
they outnumbered the Carsonite force,1 and continued to grow
rapidly. So far there had been not a little friction between them
and the parliamentary party. But early in June Redmond
officially took over their leadership, and nationalism presented
externally a united front.
In face of the menacing growth of these rival 'private armies*
1 By the middle of May they were over 100,000, of whom one-third were in
Ulster (Denis Gwynn, Life of Redmond, 307).